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such as the ferocious Kali, flourish, not only with-
out condemnation, but with the marked approval
of the upper castes and classes, who set the
fashions, which those below slavishly follow.

It would be affectation to ignore the fact that it
is in Bengal, from which the demand for represen-
tative institutions chiefly proceed, that the most
licentious and degraded forms of Hindu superstition
are most practised, and in which the strongest
opposition was offered to the Age of Consent Act
in 1890.

The proposals for reform which, with modifi-
cations, additions, and omissions, eventually became
law as the Indian Councils Act, 1909, originally in-
cluded the establishment of advisory councils of
notables to assist the provincial governments, and
the enlargement of the Legislative Councils of
the Governor-General, Governors and Lieutenant-
Governors, upon all of which at that time the
maintenance of an official majority was considered
a necessary condition, and was assured.

This scheme was referred for consideration
to the Local Governments, municipal, local, and
public bodies, corporations, and associations, and
to innumerable individuals whose opinion was
thought to be of special value, or likely to eluci-
date in any way the difficult problems involved.

It was not, as originally drafted, acceptable to
the leaders of the advanced party, or indeed to the